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TREPHINING IN MEXICO 
CARL LUMHOLTZ AND ALES HRDLICKA 
I 

During my last expedition to Mexico for the American Museum 
of Natural History of New York (1894-1897) I (Lumholtz) trav- 
eled for some time among the Tarahumares in the southern part 
of Chihuahua. For about a fortnight I stayed in a remote sec- 
tion of the Sierra Madre, called by the Mexicans Pino Gordo on 
account of its magnificent pine trees, about one and a half days’ 
journey to the north of the once well-known mining place of 
Guadalupe y Calvo. Through this district there leads a lonely 
trail, which is used perhaps once a month by Mexicans living at 
the Guachochie ranch when journeying to Guadalupe y Calvo. 
Here in the adjoining deep barrancas live the Indians, who are 
all Tarahumares, being rarely disturbed by the whites. They 
are all “‘gentiles,” the name applied by the Mexicans to heathen 
Indians who do not frequently come in contact with the whites, 
and from whom, naturally, I always got the best results. Not 
only are they the best subjects for study, but, having been less 
corrupted by advancing civilization, they are far more obliging 
when one succeeds .in gaining their confidence than those who 
have lost their natural naiveté by Caucasian contamination. 

On the occasion referred to, the principal man of the district, 
who had become attached to me, showed mea burial cave. I 
had persuaded him that it was better that I should take away 
the bones contained in it in order to keep them in a good house 
than that they should remain where they were, * killing sheep 
and making people sick.” ‘ But why do you want them?” he 
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asked. Having been satisfied on that point, he one day led the 
way toa wild, steep arroyo, pointed at its head, and, having thus 
indicated where the cave was, at once left me. I made my way 
the best I could up this steep little gorge, accompanied by one 
of mymen. On arriving at the top of it I found the entrance to 
the cave completely covered with stones plastered together with 
mud. A great heap of stones was also piled up outside against 
the wall. 

The cave was found to be very small, and, contrary to the ex- 
aggerated reports of the Indians, it contained only three skele- 
tons. According to the custom prevailing throughout most of the 
country of the Tarahumares, these remains had not been buried, 
but the skeletons were lying on their backs, their skulls turned 
toward the east. A few crudely made clay vessels of the ordi- 
nary Tarahumare type accompanied the skeletons. On gather- 
ing the three skulls I was at once struck by a circular hole in 
the right parietal bone of one of them. As they undoubtedly be- 
longed to the Tarahumare, the question at once occurred to me, 
Could it be possible that this barbaric tribe, not particularly ad- 
vanced in the arts, was capable of trephining? The remoteness 
of the place entirely negatives the suggestion that a civilized 
surgeon could have had anything to do with it. 

The skull (figures 1, 2, 3), of which the lower jaw is missing, is 
that of a female over 60 years of age. It is impossible to arrive 
at the age of the specimen, on account of the peculiar circum- 
stances in which it was preserved ; however, the cranial walls 
still contain some animal matter, they are still somewhat fatty 
to touch, and retain some odor. A spindle (provided with a 
whorl made from a piece of pine bark) which was lying among 
the bones in this cave indicates that the body of this female had 
not been put there in recent times. This variety of whorl, so far 
as we can ascertain, has not been observed among the Tarahu- 
mares of the present day ; it is indeed possible that the skeleton 
may be pre-Columbian. 

The skull does not present any deformities or fractures, nor is 
there anything pathological about it. There are no traces of any 
injury on either of the skull tables ; it shows, however, evidences 
of a superficial injury of the bone at about the middle of the junc- 
tion of the right parietal with the occipital. 

The singular aperture is situated in the anterior and superior 
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FIG. I—TREPHINED TARAHUMARE SKULL, FEMALE 
Seen from above 


Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, Lumholtz Coll. 


FIG. 2—TREPHINED TARAHUMARE SKULL, FEMALE 


Seen from one side 


Am, Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, Lumholtz Coll. 
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part of the right parietal bone, 1.3 em. back of the coronal, and 
2.3 cm. below the sagittal suture. It is almost exactly round, 
measuring 2 cm. in diameter; and the regularity of the hole in- 


FIG. 3 -TREPHINED TARAHUMARE SKULL, FEMALE 


Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, Lumholtz Coll. 


dicates without a doubt that it is artificial, The outer edge of 
the hole is smooth and somewhat sunken, the parietes ascend- 
ing from it; the inner edge is partly obliterated by a lamella of 
thin bone which proceeds from all parts of the inner edge to the 
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center, and whose free edge is very sharp and irregular. Viewed 
from the inside of the skull, this lamella appears smooth, and 
directly continuous with the inner skull surface. It is very 
probable that part, at least, of this lamella remained after the 
wound had been made. 

The walls of the opening are quite smooth and are covered 
with a compact bony tissue. This fact, in connection with the 
smooth and slightly sunken external edge, shows that the wound 
was made a long time, several years, before the death of the 
person. 

One would expect that trephining among the Tarahumares 
would have been done in the most primitive way, by scraping ; 
but the almost circular form of the opening, and its perpendicu- 
lar walls, which show no signs of beveling, do not admit of this 
conclusion. The senior author has never found among the 
Tarahumares any implement which afforded a suggestion that 
it had been used for such an operation. At present they do not 
use any stone implements except plowshares, and the art of 
trephining has apparently become obsolete. 

One is forced to believe that the case of trephining in question 
was produced by a kind of flint wimble with three teeth, very 
much like the instruments of iron used today in trephining by 
the Berbers of Aurés (Lumholtz).’ 


Description of the Skull 


The skull is slightly more massive than are the average female 
skulls from the same tribe of people. The parietes range in 
thickness from 4 to5 mm. -There is no asymmetry. 

The forehead of the cranium is low, though fairly well arched. 
The sagittal region is somewhat elevated from the bregma to the 
obelion, forming a low, wide ridge, rounded on the top. The 
parietal bosses project but little. The temporal region is full. 
The occiput is full, the inion region prominent. 

The base of the skull is flatter than normal. The basal pro- 
cesses are of a medium strength; the styloids 1.65 em. long, of 
medium thickness. The mastoids are small. The foramina are 
all of a good size, the internal auditory meati larger than the 


1 See an interesting article by Drs Henri Malbot and R. Vernau, ‘‘ Les Chaouias et la 
trepanation du crane dans l’Aurés”’ (vol. u, “‘ Revue d’Anthropologie,” 1897), in which 
an illustration of this implement is given. 
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average. The right jugular foramen is large. The posterior 
nares are regular, slightly broader than high (vide measure- 
menis). The zygomatic arches are of a medium expanse. The 
palate is elliptical in shape and regular. 

The supra-orbital ridges are small; glabella low, slightly con- 
vex; nasion depression small. The nasal bridge is rather low 
and very concave. The orbits are regular, their borders of me- 
dium sharpness, the right slightly broader. The long axes of 
their exterior planes meet about 3 mm. above the ophryon. The 
malars are small in size, but quite massive and prominent, espe- 
cially at their upper (orbital) border; canine fosse medium ; 
nasal aperture wide; spine low, 0.8 cm. long, small echancrures on 
both sides of it; upper dental arch almost completely absorbed. 

The cranial sutures show a rather simple serration. The 
pterions are formed en H (medium breadth). There is a large 
epactal bone (11.5 X 3.4) at lambda; no wormians. The ossi- 
fication is much advanced, and comprises, from before back- 
ward, all the nasal and most of the orbital sutures, all the coro- 
nal except the parts between the two temporal ridges on each 
side, both pteric, anterior third of sagittal and around obelion, 
most of the temporo-parietals, a spot in the lambdoid on right, 
and the right temporo-occipital. 

All the cranial measurements, as well as the type of the skull, 
agree well with those of the average female Tarahumare. These 
measurements are given in full for the sake of completeness. 


Measurements 


Capacity (Flower’s method) ..... 1,210 ce. 
Diameter anterio-posterior maximum .......0 17.5 cm. 
Cephalic index 74.3 
Nasal index (platyrhinic)............ 66.3“ 


Face: Height indeterminable on account of the absorption 
of the upper dental arch. 


Widths: Diameter frontal minimum ................ 2 
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Cranium: Widths: Diameter bistephanic. ................ 11.0 cm. 
= biauricular (vertically above 
* between the centers of parietal 
Ares: Centers of ext. aud. meati, over forehead.. 28.8 ‘‘ 
over frontal 


over max. ex- 
panse of cra- 
over lambda... 29.0 ‘ 
Circumference max. of the akull. 49.8 ‘ 
Distance of true temporal ridges from bregma (along the coro- 
Foramen magnum: Diameter ant.-post. 
II 


Since the above article was written and read before the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science at its meeting 
in Detroit, 1897, as well as before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at its meeting in Toronto, 1897, another 
instance of trephining among the Tarahumares has come to the 
notice of the authors. 
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FIG. 4—TREPHINED TARAHUMARE SKULL, FEMALE 
Seen from above 


Mus. of Science and Art, Philadelphia, Lumholtz Coll. 


FIG. 5—TREPHINED TARAHUMARE 


SKULL, FEMALE 


Seen from one side 


Mus. of Science and Art, Philadelphia, Lumholtz Coll. 
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This second trephined skull (figures 4, 5) is one of that part of 
the Lumholtz collection, which is in possession of the Museum 
of Science and Art in Philadelphia. It was obtained by Mr 
Lumholtz from a burial cave near the pueblo of Nararachic, 
state of Chihuahua, and the trephining was discovered by Dr 
Hrdlicka during his examination of this part of the Lumholtz 
collection. 

The skull presents many similarities to the one first described, 
and, like that, it is the skull of a female about fifty years of age. 
Its physical characteristics, though not exactly the average, are 
nevertheless distinctly those of a female Tarahumare (cephalic 
index, 77.4; nasal index, 54.6; orbital index, 838); moreover, 
the physical characteristics of all the other skulls from the same 
locality agree with those of the Tarahumare. 

The orifice in the skull is also situated, as in the first case, in 
the forepart of the right parietal. It is in this instance (measur- 
ing from the center of the opening) 2.6 em. behind the coronal 
suture and 5.0 cm. below the sagittal suture. 

The opening itself, however, is not round, as in the first case, 
but oval or almond-shape, with the blunt point forward ; and the 
edges, which are very regular and uniform, are distinctly beveled. 

The opening in its present state is almost filled with new bone, 
which indicates a long survival of the subject after the operation. 
Its size, as shown by the somewhat different color of the new 
bone, was about 2.2.cm. by 16cm. The anterior part of the 
wound is much more filled than the posterior; this latter pre- 
senting a depression of the size of about one-third of the whole 
original opening, partly filled with cancelous bone. In the lower 
part of this depression there is still preserved a slit-like com- 
munication with the interior of the skull. 

The parietal bone in which the opening is situated shows ab- 
solutely no sign of injury. The edges of the opening, as already 
stated, are regular, without any nodules, and there is no trace of 
any healed depression or fracture. The inner table of the skull 
at the place of the opening shows a number of little radiations, 
which diverge from the slit mentioned, indicating that otherwise 
this inner table is smooth, and shows no injury nor anything 
pathological. 

That the trephining was done many years before the death of 
the subject, and probably in youth, is further indicated by a 
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slight alteration of the whole right side of the head posterior to 
the wound. (The right side is somewhat larger than the left 
and seems slightly lower.) 

That the wound was made by trephining, a minute and thor- 
ough examination shows beyond doubt. The method of opening 
the skull in this case differed, however, from that employed in 
the first one. The shape of the wound and the beveled edges, 
for which natural absorption alone could not sufficiently account, 
prove that in this instance the trephining was accomplished by 
scraping. 

The finding of a second case of trephining among the Tara- 
humares shows that this operation was not solely accidental with 
these people, but that the art, even though rare, was well known 
to them and even practiced according to various methods. 

Regarding the aim of the operation, the two specimens de- 
scribed offer no indication; but there are coincidences in both 
cases, viz, that both skulls were those of women,and that the 
opening in both was in the right parietal bone (a place which is 
very easy of access and involves comparatively little danger for 
such an operation) ; further, the absence in both cases of signs 
of cranial wounds and the long survival of the subjects after the 
operation. All these facts have a certain significance, which 
may possibly be elucidated in the future by the finding of other 
specimens. 

Whence the knowledge of trephining among the Tarahumares 
was derived—whether from the peoples of the north or from those 
of Peru and Bolivia (countries prolific in specimens of this kind) 
or from some source common to all of these—must yet remain 
an open question. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DEITIES OF MAYAN INSCRIPTIONS 
LEWIS W. GUNCKEL 


Students who are familiar with Mayan inscriptions know the 
difficulty of selecting the various glyphs from the tablets and 
stele for the proper study and analysis necessary to a correct 
understanding of their numerous and ever-changing character- 
istics. In 1879 Edward S. Holden’ devised a card catalog for 
the classification of the various characters and glyphs occurring 
in the Palenque inscriptions, using the plates (the only ones at 
that time published) in Stephen’s Incidents of Travel in Central 
America.? Interesting results were obtained, from a mathemat- 
ical point of view, as to the number of glyphs and their relative 
positions in the inscriptions; but little was known concerning 
the Mayan inscriptions up to that time, owing to the unreliable 
drawings of the tablets, mural inscriptions, and stele, and the 
impression prevailed that they could be interpreted in the same 
manner as we would solve a rebus, a cipher telegram, or some 
writing the characters of which were unknown; also many at- 
tempts were made to solve their meaning by the use of Landa’s 
alphabet, but, it is needless to say, without success. 

Since the publication of Holden’s article we have added very 
much to our knowledge of Mayan hieroglyphs, owing to the 
careful investigations of Drs Férstemann, Schellhas, Seler, Brin- 
ton, Thomas, and others. The recent publication of the valu- 
able drawings of the inscriptions in Maudslay’s Centrali Ameri- 
cana, Archxology, gives access to the glyphs in a form never 
before known, rendering the work valuable to all students of 
this subject. The plates of the various inscriptions are unfort- 
unately scattered throughout the numerous volumes, and as a 
result it is difficult to make comparisons. Being considerably 
handicapped on this account, and after much delay in trying 
various plans for simplifying the study and classification of the 
glyphs figured in the many inscriptions, it occurred to the writer 
that a card catalog, after the plan formulated by Holden, and 
using Maudslay’s plates (instead of Stephen’s), would greatly 
“1 Studies in Central American Picture Writing: First Annual Report Bureau of Eth- 
nology, 1879-80, p. 208. 

2 Two volumes. New York, 1841. 
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simplify matters. This was accordingly made, and the cards 
neatly arranged in a four-drawer cabinet and indexed with head- 
ings and cross-references, and the cards arranged into indexed 
groups of (1) Deities, (2) Day signs, (8) Month signs, (4) Classi- 
fied glyphs, and (5) Unclassified glyphs, each group having cards 
of different tints for convenience. The five groups were then 
subdivided as follows: The deities were arranged into groups of 
similar form and indexed under the headings Deities Ito XX VII; 
the day signs were divided into twenty groups, indexed under 
each day name; the month signs were divided into eighteen 
groups under the headings of the various month names; the 
classified glyphs were divided into groups under various head- 
ings, as kin sign, the cosmic, the flint, the bean, etc. The unclas- 
sified forms were grouped together for future study and analysis. 
By this means we have brought before us in a neat, compact 
shape the careful drawing of every glyph in inscriptions known 
to students; and by assembling them under their various classi- 
fications we can see at a glance the peculiarities of each one— 
its general form; ornamentation, affixes and infixes; locality, 
references, similarities, and relative position in the inscription. 
Each card is neatly labeled with the number of the part or vol- 
ume, page, plate, and number, as shown in Maudslay’s volume, 
with the locality, name, and general position of the inscription, 
whether on a stela at Copan (as Stela V, west face) or on a mural 
inscription at Palenque (as Palace House C, lintel above door- 
way.’ 

It is proposed to present in this paper a classification of the 
profiles or heads figured in the inscriptions which, for want of a 
better name, we have called Deities.’ In order to distinguish 
each division from the classification of the monograms of the 
gods in the codices, so ably worked out by Dr Schellhas,> who 


1 This card catalog has been augmented by the glyphs, not only from Maudslay’s 
plates, but also from all other published inscriptions, and I have added numerous faec- 
simile copies of glyphs from the codices for comparison. 


2 Regarding the human figures on the stele, Maudslay says: ‘‘ Until the inscriptions 
are deciphered there is little to help us in determining whether the figures on the stele 
are intended to be portraits of chieftains or priests in ceremonial costume, or whether 
they are fanciful representations of heroes and deities. The strong individuality of 
many of the figures gives force to the former view; but, on the other hand, there are 
two of the figures which cannot be included in the category of monumental portraits, as 


their faces are covered by grotesque masks.” Bio. Cent. Amer., Arch., pt. u, text p. 
34; London, 1890. 
3 Die Gottergestalten der Mayahandschriften” in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1892. 
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divides them as God A, God B, God C, ete, we have adopted a 
style of calling these profiles of the inscriptions as Deity I, Deity 
II, Deity III, ete. This primary classification is necessarily in- 
complete, as many of the forms vary to a greater or less extent 
from each other, while a number of the profiles are so crudely 
represented that it is almost impossible to classify them at all ; 
also many forms are found occurring only once or twice in all 
among the numerous inscriptions examined, which for want of 
space we will be unable to present here. We have endeavored 
to show only those which appear frequently, and which seem to 
be of importance in the interpretation of the inscriptions. Re- 
garding these deities, the natural opinion would be formed that 
they are practically the same as those found in the manuscripts 
or codices, and that there would be little need of a separate 
classification. While this is no doubt true to a certain extent, 
there are many variations and divergences in the method of 
writing and decorating the glyphs in the sculptured texts, differ- 
ing more or less widely from those shown in the manuscripts, 
and which as a result renders the proper comparison quite diffi- 
cult without some form of classification. 

Dr Fewkes has suggested the term cephaloglyph as being ap- 
plied to those hieroglyphs which are simply conventionalized 
pictures of heads, either of gods or animals, as found in the 
Mayan codices. ‘This will apply equally well to those pictures 
or profiles which occur so frequently throughout the mural in- 
scriptions and on the stele and altars of the Mayan ruins. He 
further adds that the hieroglyphs of the different gods often 
contain as an important component the cephaloglyph of that 
god, and that they are easily distinguished from the day signs 
(hemeroglyphs), numerical signs (metroglyphs), and others.’ 
He calls attention to the fact that it was customary in many 
parts of Central America, as in other localities, for the divinities 
to be personified in ceremonials by men wearing grotesque masks 
bearing symbolism of those divinities. He thinks that many of 
the heads of these divinities depicted in the codices’ are really 
ceremonial masks or representations of the same. It is a dis- 
puted question as to whether this term should be applied to 


1“ The God D in the Codex Cortesianus:” American Anthropologist, July, 1895, foot- 
note 1, p. 209. 
2Op. cit., foot-note, p. 206. 
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many of the mask-like profiles which are found so frequently in 
the codices and mural inscriptions. Dr Brinton ' does not agree 
with the conclusions of Dr Fewkes on this point. Valentini tells 
us that the tapir-mask is still employed in a “ ballet” of the 
“Zayi” dance,’ and this is especially interesting, for the tapir 
nose occurs very frequently in the profiles of the inscriptions. 
It is also the opinion of Dr Brinton * that, having the mythologic 
or religious lore of the Mayas in one’s memory, it is not difficult 
to identify most of the pictures presented in the codices. The 
fact that this has not been accomplished at a much earlier date 
he attributes to a neglect of the myths by previous writers and 
a persistent desire to discover in the mythology of the Mayas, 
not the divinities which they themselves worshiped, but those of 
some other nation, as the Nahuas, Quiches, Zapotecs, or pueblo- 
dwellers. He believes that we should pay less attention to the 
mythologies of these other nations, and apply ourselves strictly 
to the religion of the Mayas themselves, before any results of 
value can be obtained. 

Maudslay * believed that all the inscriptions which are com- 
plete from the commencement are headed by what he calls “an 
initial scroll” (the type of which is permanent throughout many 
variations), and that they begin with the same formula, usually 
extending through six squares of hieroglyphic writing. He 
points out that the sixth square or sometimes the latter half of 
the sixth square is generally a human face, usually in profile, 
inclosed in a frame or cartouch. The general arrangement of 
the profiles in the inscriptions is a point well worthy of atten- 
tion. A series of portraits, usually occupying six squares, is 
often found grouped at the beginning of each inscription, while 
others are found scattered indiscriminately throughout the texts. 
Valentini® asks why this was so arranged, and suggests that there 
must have been some grave reason which caused the artist to 
arrange them both in columns and separated in the texts. He 
was of the opinion that the profiles scattered throughout the 
text were separated by a series of glyphs representing objects of 


1A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics: Univ. of Penna. Pubs., 1896, foot-note, p. 55. 
2An Analysis of the Pictorial Text Inscribed on Two Palenque Tablets : Proc. Amer. 
Antigq. Soc., Oct. 23, 1895, pt. 1, p. 22. 

3 Op. cit., p. 50. 

4 Exploration of the Ruins and Site of Copan, Central America: Proc. Royal Geog. 
Society, Sept., 1886, vol. vi11, No. 9, p. 593. 
5 Op. cit., pt. 11, p. 19. 
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ritual class, consisting of dates, vessels, idols, and sacrificial gifts ; 
that in spaces of longer dimension there are found more of the 
same class, and that they change somewhat in size, form, or in 
minor details, but that the motive of the object remains un- 
changed. He believes, for instance, that the left side of the 
“Tablet of the Cross” was inscribed with an epitomized record 
to state how many priests had deceased since the foundation of 
the brotherhood, and that each of these squares had to show (1) 
the image of the priest, (2) those sacrificial vessels that he had 
been appointed to attend to, (8) the image of the respective 
idols, (4) the gifts offered, and (5) the dates on which the sacri- 
fices were performed. Supposing for a moment that these con- 
clusions are correct (although we feel that they are yet suscept- 
ible of proof), the wrong method or direction of reading the 
inscriptions is used. Valentini was of the opinion! that the 
Mayan hieroglyphs should be read in double columns down to 
the point where the double portrait column ceases, and from 
there in the columnar direction—from top to bottom—or, in other 
words, in single columns, with the exception of the portrait 
series. This method we think we have demonstrated by suf- 
ficient evidence, in a former article? on the same subject, to be 
incorrect. 

An important fact which has been noted by several students 
of the manuscripts is that the figures of codices Cortesianus and 
Troano are delineated with less care than those of Dresdensis 
and Peresianus; and it is interesting to note that this is also 
true of the graven texts. Some inscriptions are elaborately 
carved with profuse ornamentation and decoration, as at Copan, 
while others are depicted with less care and in simplified forms, 
as at Chichen Itza. Fewkes is of the opinion® that. although 
this difference at times presents many difficulties, it seems to 
have likewise many advantages as showing the simple symbol- 
ism intended to be expressed, for, as he says, in the less elabo- 
rated work the essential symbolic markings would disappear last 
of all. We think, however, that it may be of aid to other stu- 
dents of this subject to suggest a primary classification of the 

1 Op. cit., pt. 11, p. 6. 

2 The Direction in which Mayan Inscriptions Should be Read: American Anthropolo- 
gist, May, 1897, p. 146. 

3 A Study of Certain Figures ina Mayan Codex: American Anthropologist, vu, No. 3, 
July, 1894, foot-note, p. 263. 
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profiles found so commonly in the sculptured texts. At this 
time, however, it must be, of necessity, incomplete, as only seven 
volumes of Maudslay’s plates have as yet been published. Al- 
most the whole series of the Palenque texts have yet to appear, 
and in consequence we are compelled to omit many of the forms 
that are found in those tablets, owing to the poor plates to which 
we must refer until the publication of these long-looked-for 
volumes. 

Deity I—The prominent character of this deity is the elongated 
looped back tooth (?) which curves downward and then upward, 
the end pointing about to the ear. The tongue 
often appears at the half-closed opening of the 
mouth; the nose is regular, broad, and full; 
the eye is prominent, with a decorative line 
curving upward, under which are three or four 
balls or dots. It is often associated with the 
symbol for the open right hand, showing palm 
and thumb with extended fingers ; sometimes 
with the so-called “ spectacles” glyph, and the so-called ‘“ cos- 
mic” or 20sign. Itseems to be more common at Palenque than 
at other points. Of the twenty-eight forms noted, nine are from 
Copan, one from Chichen Itza, and eighteen from Palenque. It 
has no conspicuous associations or affixes, with the exception of 
a sign resembling the south or yellow sign without the center 
dot, with which we find it five times. It occurs four times as 
the second character of double-head glyphs, and twice has the 
symbol of the hand as a prefix. Itis found as the second char- 
acter in the portrait series, at the head of Stela J and as the fifth 
on Stela I. The fifth character of the portrait series on Stela M 
shows its characteristic mark—the south or yellow sign without 
the center dot (this is also shown in the latter half of the fifth 
character on the “ Tablet of the Cross ”)—while the fifth charac- 
ter on Stela B, Stela A, Altar 8, and Stela N resemble it, with 
the exception of the tooth turned backward. 

Deity II—Probably the most common deity occurring in the 
inscriptions. The nose is generally long and narrow, resembling 


1 Ina recent letter received by the writer from Mr Maudslay he states that another 
volume on Palenque is now in the press and will be issued in the fall (1897), and that, 
although the drawings take a long time, all the Palenque tablets will be given and will 
appear as soon as possible. We are much indebted to him for forwarding to us the 
advance proofs of some of the most interesting of the inscriptions. 
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greatly the trunk or proboscis of a tapir;' immediately above 


this nose is invariably found a peculiar symbol, much resembling 
an inverted question-mark; the mouth is gen- 
erally open, showing a protruding narrow tongue. 
This caricature of a profile is often supported by 
a hand, as in the act of holding it, in the palm 
of which are often found two concentric circles. 
It must not be confounded with the somewhat 
similar Deity III, the only difference being in 
the latter having a protruding looped or curved 
tooth at the back of the mouth, or with Deity IV, which has 
neither the appendage over the nose nor the curved tooth at the 
rear of the mouth. Wehave noted in the card catalog no fewer 
than one hundred and six occurrences from which to draw our 
comparisons—twenty-seven from Palenque, four from Chichen 
Itza, and seventy-one from Copan. Fourteen of these from 
Copan have the supporting-hand symbol directly under the pro- 
file, generally taking the place of the lower jaw. Its prefixes 
and superfixes differ in almost every glyph, making it almost 
impossible to classify them. It is found as the first character 
under the initial heading of the portrait series—Stela M, Stela A, 
Altar K, Altar S, Altar R, Stela N, and Stela P (east face)—a 
total of seven times as the first character. It also occurs as the 
fourth character on Stela P. 

Deity IIJ—This character, with one important difference, is 
closely similar to that one classified as Deity II. In this form 
we find the protruding downward loop or curved 
tooth in the back of the mouth which is never 
found in Deity II. It has, however, the same long 
tapir-like nose or snout, together with the scroll- 
like appendage directly above the nose, resembling 
a half-inverted question-mark. It seems to occur 

Ir more frequently at Copan than at other points, 

: as we find it in the inscriptions there forty-five 

times and at Palenque in thirty places—a total of seventy-five 
times. Its prefixes and superfixes differ in almost every case, 


1 Waldeck identified the tapir snout on the masks and statues at Palenque, and fur- 
ther says that he found the animal still venerated by the natives. Seler and Brinton 
also identify the figures in the codices as having the tapir nose. Thomas calls the form 
shown in the codices as “‘ eclephantine,” which, according to the above identifications, 
is undoubtedly ineorrect, 
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rendering it difficult to classify them. It occurs often in con- 
nection with some profile of other deities in double form. It is 
found as the first and second characters under the initial heading 
of the portrait series on Stela I, the second character on Stela N, 
Stela J (east face), and Stela EK, or a total of four times as the sec- 
ond character. It also is found as the latter half of the first and 
also the fifth character on Stela P, and as the fourth character of 
Stela P (east face): and Stela I. I desire to record at this point 
my belief that Deity IIL of the inscriptions is identical with the 
character so common in the codices which other students have 
designated the “ Long-nose God.”’ According to Fewkes, we are 
justified in the adoption of the head as a basis of classification 
in the comparative analysis of these Mayan deities,’ and from 
this alone our conclusion is reasonable. In it we find the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the “ Long-nose God ” as follows: (1) The 
nose is a curved prolongation hanging down in front of the 
mouth and curving outward; (2) a single curved body hanging 
downward from the angle of the jaws; (3) tooth-like bodies in 
the upper jaw, and absence of teeth on the lower jaw; (4) the 
peculiar curved decorative appendage directly above the nose 
like an inverted question-mark with the loop or hook curving 
upward over the nose. We admit that the trifid ear, the S-shape 
figure bounding the eye with rectangular marginal blocks, and 
the appendages to the top of the helmet-mask are generally 
missing in the glyphs in the inscriptions, but the resemblance is 
unmistakable notwithstanding. Head-dresses are seldom shown 
in sculptured glyphs and are of little value in the determination 
of the classification. Another point greatly in favor of this iden- 
tification is the fact that they both are found more frequently 
than any other deity, both in the codices and also in the inscrip- 
tions. 

Deity IV—This character has the elongated tapir-like nose, 
with a short under lip, leaving a mouth much like that of a 
turtle, showing several teeth. The eye is wide open, and often 
has three dots arranged in triangular form in it. Its affixes are 
variable, often being the flint or numeral signs. The exact form 


1“ The Long-nose God” was considered by Brinton and also by Thomas as the rep- 
resentation of Jtzamna. Schellhas believed it to be Cukulkan, while Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, and later Seler, thought that it was ‘“ Tlaloe” or Chace, i. e., a Rain god. Fewkes 
concludes that it is a “Snake” Rain god, and also that it is probably Cukulkan. 

2 Op. ecit., July, 1894, p. 261, 
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of the profile is also variable, but it always has the tapir-like 
nose, without the loop above, as in Deity IT, or the curved back- 
ward tooth below, as in Deities ITand III. It is 
found twenty-four times at Copan, twelve times at 
Palenque, and twice at Chichen Itza. It is found 
as the first, second, and third characters under 
the initial heading of the profile series on Stela B ; 
as the first, second, and third on Stela A; as the 
second and third on Altar S; as the third on Stela 
I, Stela N, Stela M; as the first and third on Stela 
J; as the latter half of the third on Stela P—a total of eight 
times as the third character of the portrait series. 

Deity V—A protruding tongue, generally curved upward, is 
the most prominent feature of this character, together with the 
symbol for ‘‘ south or yellow,” which is almost invariably found 
just below the ear. The eye and features are usually severe and 
stern. It occurs commonly on the “ Palenque Tablet of the 

Cross,” and also on the stele of Copan, and has 

7 not been recorded at Chichen Itza or at other 

S) 4 points. It is often associated with the “ spec- 

TN tacles” glyph, the north direction sign, the 

— eagle head, etc. It is found nineteen times on 

NS) NEY, the inscriptions at Copan and thirteen times at 
Palenque.’ Valentini? was of the opinion that 

Vv. this glyph represented a parrot with out- 
stretched tongue, and calls attention to its numerous occurrences 
in the “ Tablet of the Cross,” where it is found in S 8,8 17, T 1, 
V 12, V 16, W 4, X 3, X 9, and X 17. If we examine these 
glyphs carefully, especially the ones on stele at Copan, it will 
readily be seen that they resemble the human profile much 


1 Regarding this glyph in the Palenque series, Holden says: ‘ It consists of a head 
in profile, the tongue protruding from the mouth, a circle with four segments marked 
off in it, accompanied by an oval having its center hatched over by cross-lines to rep- 
resent the skin of a serpent, this oval being surrounded by a conventional sign of 
feathers or plumage. The whole is a portrait of Cukulkan (Mexican Quetzalcoatl), 
meaning in both languages ‘snake plumage.’ This person introduced the practice of 
wounding the tongue at sacrificial feasts (hence the protruding tongue) ; he was one of 
the inner circle of gods for want of a better name ‘the gods of hell.’ The circle with 
its cut-off segments is the conventional sign for the family. The rebus of his name is 
given in the oval with its cross-hatchings and its feathers, so that any native describ- 
ing what he saw (Cukul, feathers ; Kan, serpent) pronounced the name of the god. The 
Hieroglyphics of Central America;” Century Magazine, vol. 1, p. 229. 
2 Op. cit., pt. m, p. 14. 
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more than that of a parrot. We think that he is incorrect in 
calling this character a parrot. But three lines above this state- 
ment he includes the square S 8 as among the representatives 
of the bird eb, and names a number of other representations ex- 
actly like the character S 8 as forms of the bird eb. It cannot 
certainly represent both forms at the same time. A few lines 
below this he sees in T 10 the eagle devouring a piece of carrion. 
Does an eagle eat carrion? Perhaps the name vulture or turkey- 
buzzard would be more appropriate under the circumstances. 

Deity VI—This character has a round, full face, large, broad 
nose, eyes half closed, mouth sometimes closed 
and sometimes open, with thick, protruding lips. 
The ear is profusely decorated and ornamented. 
The most conspicuous marking on the profile 
is the group of dots near the mouth, arranged 
in circular or semicircular form, or three dots 
in triangular form. We have noted only seven 
occurrences on the Palenque inscriptions. 

Deity VI—A profile greatly resembling that 
of a baboon or monkey, showing huge teeth 
protruding from the upper jaw. We find five 
occurrences at Copan, two at Chichen Itza, and 
six at Palenque. Its affixes are variable and 
are unimportant for determining classification. 
It resembles greatly a mask used in religious 
ceremonies rather than a portrait. 

Deity VIII—The most noticeable feature in this character is 
the curved, rounded, tooth-like decoration extending from the 
back of the mouth, differing from all forms found. Another 
prominent feature, occurring in nine forms, is 
the circular symbol directly over the ear, in- 
closing three smaller circles placed in a tri- 
angular position. This deity, as a rule, has 
an important position in the inscriptions and 
often is found as the fourth character under 
the initial heading of the portrait series at the 
head of many of the inscriptions. We have 
noted eighteen occurrences for this character on the inscriptions 
at Palenque and thirteen at Copan. The affixes are variable, 
being of both numeral and other signs, none occurring often 
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enough to be noticeable. It often is found connected with other 
deities in double-form glyphs. This character occurs as the 
fourth one under the initial heading of the portrait series in 
Stela B,Stela A, Altar S, Stela I, Stela M, Stela J, and Altar K— 
a total of seven times. 

Deity IX—This profile has a round, full face, 
large, broad nose, thick lips, closed mouth, and 
an ear somewhat resembling a shepherd’s crook. 
A peculiar broad ear ornament is hanging from 
the ear by aring. It does not occur frequently, 
only seven instances, all from Palenque, having 
been noted.' 

Deity X—This character has ofttimes a horned ear, and almost 
invariably a horn-like appendage, extending upward, in the 
place of the nose, and an open mouth, showing a row of upper 
teeth of peculiar shape. Extending from the 
mouth and curving upward isa combination 


of lines and dots, sometimes connecting the 
character to the “south ” or “ yellow ” sym- 
bol. A circle of dots is often found about the 
ear or between the ear and the mouth. It 
has commonly associated with it as a su- 
perfix the ben ich sign (nine times noted). 
It seems to be found more frequently at 
Copan than at other points, as we find it there twenty-six times, 
nine times at Chichen Itza, once at Ak At’ Cib, and eight times 
at Palenque. 

Deity XI—This glyph is of peculiar shape, being that of the 
back of a human hand, with the thumb showing the nail, stand- 
ing erect at therightside. Inside of this hand- 
shape character is marked the profile of a human 
face. Two of them are usually written, one 
immediately below the other. Itseems to occur 
more frequently at Chichen Itza and Palenque 
than at any other points, and it is found very 
often in the inscriptions on the lintels of the 
doorways at Casa de Monjas. We find it at 
Chichen Itza thirty times (nine times in double forms) and 
twenty times at Palenque. It resembles very greatly the “ God 


1 See Maudslay, vol. rv, pt. 7, pl. 44, No. 2; and vol. rv, pt. 6, pl. 6, No. 4, 
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A” of Schellhas’ alphabetic classification, which many students 
believe to be the “God of Death.” This deity also occurs in 
double form in the codices and often has the bean or flint prefix 
or subfix. 

Deity XII—A profile, always having the paz sign for a superfix 
and ofttimes the bean sign for a postfix. The features of the 
profile resemble that of an old man, showing a slightly opened 
mouth, with a few short teeth extending from the upper jaw. 
The nose is prominent and slightly hooked. A 
series of circular decorations represent the ear. 
With the exception of the paz sign immediately 
on top of the head in the place of a cap, and some- 
times the bean sign for a postfix, there are seldom 
any affixes of any kind whatever. It occurs rarely 
in the inscriptions, several forms being found at 
Chichen Itza, Copan, and Palenque. This char- 
acter greatly resembles Schellhas’ monogram for ‘“‘God N ”— 
“the god with the features of an old man.” His face and pecu- 
liar head-dress, with the paz sign, are very similar, both in the 
codices and inscriptions. 

Deity XIIJ—This profile is of a peculiar form. A protuber- 
ance somewhat resembling a tongue hangs down from the front 
of the mouth, which is partly opened. The 
nose is prominent and slightly hooked. A 
rectangular decoration of lines and dots rep- 
resents the eye. In one instance this deity 
has the kin sign for superfix and in two in- 
stances has the inverted trinal sign, to which 
is added a decorative sign, somewhat resem- 
bling the wal month sign, as a postfix. The 
trinal sign occurs on one form as a prefix. 
Only four instances have been noted in the inscriptions, all of 
which are from Chichen Itza. 

Deity XIV—The features of this profile are variable, all of 
them, however, exhibiting the prominent broad nose and low, 
retreating forehead and the round, full face. Directly above the 
forehead there is ofttimes a decorative scroll, curving downward, 


and sometimes a sign resembling a combination of kan and ahau. 
The ear ornament is massive and of various designs, and many 


1 Compare the form from the inscriptions with figure 4, p. 121, in Brinton’s ‘‘ Primer.” 
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of the profiles have a cap-like covering over the head as shown 
in the cut. Many forms which somewhat re- 
semble this deity occur throughout the inscrip- 
tions, each differing, however, in some impor- 
tant detail, but which for convenience we may 
temporarily classify under this heading. We 
have noted ten occurrences in the Copan in- 
scriptions, thirteen at Palenque, and two at 
Chichen Itza. 

Deity XV—This profile has a large, prominent nose and the 
mouth is usually partly open. The most char- 
acteristic mark is the ear decoration, having a 
decorative object projecting through the ear, 
greatly resembling a leaf or flower in bloom. 
It does not occur often in the inscriptions, and 
but three are found at Copan, one at Chichen 
Itza, and six at Palenque. There is often a 
decorative scroll directly above the forehead. 

Deity XVI—A profile showing a round, full face, large, prom- 
inent nose, half-opened mouth, showing teeth 
in upper jaw or sometimes the tongue with- 
out the teeth, and profuse ornamentation at- 
tached to the ear. Some instances have a 
circular dot on the cheek between the mouth 
and the ear. There are a number of profiles 
in the inscriptions resembling the general feat- 
ures of this deity, but the ear ornaments seem 
to differ slightly in almost every case. We find twelve occur- 
rences at Copan and four at Palenque. 

Deity XVII—A mask like profile, showing usually two or three 
small teeth protruding from the upperjaw. The 
mouth is usually entirely closed or nearly closed 
and extends far back into the profile, ending 
with a decorative curve downward to the base 
of the head. In place of the ear is often found 
a half-inverted symbol greatly resembling the 
division sign.' This deity does not occur fre- 


1 Former students have been unable to explain the meaning of this sign which is 
found in the Mayan codices, and also in Mexican pictography, but Brinton was of the 
opinion that it represents a maggot. In the codices it is often associated with the pic- 
tures of the “‘God of Death.” 
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quently in the inscriptions at Copan, seven being noted on the 
Chichen Ftza inscriptions and seventeen at Palenque. 
Deity XVITI—A profile occurring but sel- 
e dom in the inscriptions, only three having 
been noted—two at Chichen Itza and one at 
Copan. The most prominent characteristic is 
the tau-shape eye, such as is shown in Schell- 
has’ monogram B, which Brinton considers as 
XVI the hierogly ph for Itzamna—“ the god with the 
snake-like tongue.”' 

Deity XIX—This glyph invariably has an object held conspic- 
uously in the open mouth, ofttimes a large imix sign. It is fre- 
quently associated with the ‘‘ spectacles ” glyph 
as a superfix and the “trinal sign” as a prefix. 
The features are not marked ; the eye is long and 
half closed ; the nose broad and prominent. Di- 
rectly under the ear is often found two concentric 
ovals. At the top of the forehead, curving down 
to where the ear should be, are two decorative 
lines somewhat resembling a ram’s horn connect- 
ing with the back of the head. It is found more commonly at 
Copan than elsewhere, four forms being noted on the inscriptions 
from there, and only three at Chichen Itza and two at Palenque. 

Deity XX—A prominent curved nose with a 
decorative design directly over the forehead 


form the most striking features of this character. 
The under lip is hidden by a row of wavy, 
tongue-like protuberances extending from the 
mouth downward. At the back of the head is 
often a decorative sign greatly resembling the 


ual month sign. ‘The ear decoration greatly re- 

sembles a double shepherd’s crook, to which is hung a ring-shape 

ear-pendant. The wavy design in place of the 

lower jaw greatly resembles an inverted wal sign. 

Only three forms were noted, two from Copan 

and one from Palenque. 
Deity XXI—This profile shows a prominent, 

broad nose, closed mouth, and regular features, 

with no conspicuous characteristics. Many XXL. 


1 Op. cit., 1896, p. 122, figs. 8 and 9. 
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forms resemble it to a more or less extent, but all vary in some 
decoration or ear ornament, making the classification difficult. 
Many forms show the concentric circular decoration below the 
ear, which is often of leaf shape. We find thirteen glyphs re- 
sembling this deity at Copan, seven at Chichen Itza, and several 
at Palenque. 

Deity XXII—This glyph greatly resembles the profile of a 
monkey or some mythologic animal, with a 
low forehead, protruding eyes, and a row of 
three or four fierce, sharp teeth extending down 
from the upper jaw. In four of the characters 
there are two or three circles containing cross- 
hatching about the head. In two of the glyphs 
there are rows of dots around the top and back 
of the head. Nine cases only have been found, 
all of which are on the stelee at Copan. 

Deity XXIII—A glyph found more frequently at Chichen Itza, 
having a decorative design on the top and at the 
back of the head. This design seems to vary 
in shape in each profile noted, but is easily rec- 
ognizable on account of its rarity in the sculp- 
tured texts. We find only eight occurrences in 
all, of which five are on the mural inscriptions 
at Chichen Itza (two of these have the ben tk 
sign as a superfix) and three at Palenque. 

Deity XXIV—The flint sign is commonly associated with this 
character, in one instance being placed prom- 
inently over the ear,' with the half-inverted 
ahau sign directly underneath. With the ex- 
ception of the tapir snout or nose, the open 
mouth, and the exceedingly short under lip, 
the features are not conspicuously marked. It 


is found more frequently at 
Copan than at other points. 


0 
302 Deity XXV—A form greatly resembling 
- Schellhas’ monogram R, which is thought by 
= most authorities to represent the moan bird. 
It has a long, curved beak, greatly resembling 
XxXY that of a parrot or owl, and the tufts of feathers 


1 Mandslay, pt. m1, p. 72, No. 11. 
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at the top of the head greatly resembling horns. We find three 
occurrences at Copan and one at Palenque. 

Deity XX VI—This character almost invariably shows a face 
inside of a frame or cartouch resting on the three legs of a bra- 
1 


zier.' It occupies often an important position in the portrait 
series, generally being number six of the group 
directly under the huge pax sign. The nose is 
large, broad, and slightly curved, the mouth 
closed in some and open in others, the lips thick 
and protruding. The ear is often decorated 
with an elaborate ornament. The head in some 
XXYI cases seems to be covered with a cap, with a 
‘ tassel hanging down below the ear.?. This char- 
acter is the one to which Maudslay * calls attention as being one 
of the group following the initial scroll and making up the 
formula which usually extends through six squares. The face 
in the cartouch sometimes assumes a form resembling an ahau 
sign. It occurs as the sixth character under the initial heading 
on Stela B, Stela A, Altar S (ahauw form), Stela I, Stela N, Stela 
M (ahau form), and Stela P—a total of seven times as the sixth 
character of the series. 

Deity XX VII—This character shows the front 
view of a face covered with rows of dotted lines, 
showing the two orbs and a mouth, but no nose. 
It has the north directive sign for a prefix, and 
its general appearance is always the same. Only 
three occurrences have been noted, all being on 
the right-hand side of the Palenque “ Tablet of 
the Cross.” This character resembles a mask rather than the 
profile of a human face.‘ 


1 These three feet closely resemble the tripod feet of Central American vessels, 
which Valentini calls braziers. Saville calls them the ‘‘ three knobs.” 

2 Maudslay, pt. rv, pl. 23, No. A4. 

3 Op. cit., p. 593. 

4 See Palenque “ Tablet of the Cross,” in T 11, T 13, and T 16. 
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A COPPER MASK FROM CHIMBOTE, PERU 
GEORGE A. DORSEY 


So far as I can learn, masks (using the term in its literal mean- 
ing) are not commonly found in the prehistoric graves of Peru. 
That masks were in use in various ceremonies and played a 
prominent part in the sacred ritual of the Peruvians no one can 
doubt. as masks of different kinds are portrayed over and over 
again in their pottery, especially in that from the regions of 
Chimbote and Texillo. 

The mask which I am to describe is, I believe, unique. It was 
found inside the wrappings of a mummy pack in a moderately 
deep grave in the plain just east of the present town of Chim- 
bote, in Santa valley. This valley for an extent of thirty miles 
is thickly dotted with ancient cemeteries, and from their graves 
literally thousands of pieces of fine earthenware and other ob- 
jects have been taken and are now scattered among the museums 
of the world. Owing to the extreme old age of the grave and the 
decayed condition of the wrappings of the mummy pack, it'is 
now impossible to say whether the mask was placed over the 
face or not. It is fair to presume, however, that it was in im- 
mediate contact with the face, for the inner surface is fairly 
bright and clean, while the outer surface is somewhat corroded 
and has imprinted upon it markings of a loose cotton fiber, 
which usually was wrapped around the head and over the face. 

The mask has been hammered from a single nugget of copper, 
and to get the required shape a mold or block has been used. 
As may be seen in the full or the front view, all the features are 
well formed and distinctive with the exception of the nose, that 
feature being pinched and dwarfed. The two holes at the tip of 
the nose are the result of corrosion. The aperture designed for 
the mouth has been made with a punch, as is shown by the 
ragged edges within. The mask measures 158 mm. in maximum 
length ; its maximum breadth is 153 mm. 

Seen in profile, the mask shows strong, regular features, ex- 
cept—as has been noted—the nose. The cheeks are prominent 
and fairly outstanding. 

53 
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The upper outer corners on both sides of the mask are some- 
what damaged, but enough remains on the left side to show that 
this corner was originally pierced. There was probably a corre- 
sponding hole in the opposite corner, and it is not unlikely that 
these served to receive the ends of a cord which passed around 
the back of the head and held the mask in place. Whether this 
mask was worn in life and what purpose it served, or whether it 
was a funeral object pure and simple, I am not able to determine 


BOOK REVIEW 


Report of Field Work Carried on in the Muskingum, Scioto, and Ohio Valleys 
during the Season of 1896 for the Ohio State Archxological and Historical 
Society. By Warren K. Moorehead. 8°, pp. 165-274. 

This is only a report of field work carried on during the year 
1896 under the auspices of the state society, and does not purport 
to give full details of the discoveries made, yet it contains many 
items of interest to the archeologist. It is true that a number, 
probably a majority, of the mounds explored yielded few, if any, 
important relics or remains; yet this negative evidence is of value, 
as it will assist in the future in making up the statistics of arche- 
ology,a work yet to be undertaken and on which important con- 
clusions must be based. “ Negative mounds,” if we may use the 
term, are disappointing to the explorer, yet they have a bearing 
in the study of archeology which should not be ignored. Mr 
Moorehead’s examination of these minor works and hitherto 
overlooked monuments is therefore to be commended, as without 
this seemingly fruitless labor the archeological survey of Ohio 
can never be complete. Some of the mounds were more fruit- 
ful, and although yielding no decidedly new types, have added 
something to our knowledge of the archeology of that state. 

However, in judging of Mr Moorehead’s work, we must bear 
in mind that the primary object he had in view in making these 
explorations was to obtain data for an archeological map of Ohio 
which he is preparing, the opening of mounds being incidental 
thereto. 

The groups and separate monuments located up to January 
30, 1897, which will require characters on the map, amount to 
2,848, representing about 6,500 individual monuments. An in- 
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teresting item inserted by Mr Moorehead as forming the basis of 
this estimate is the average number of individual monuments to 
the groups of the different sections. For example, in the Scioto 
valley the average is 43 ; in Muskingum valley,2}; Great Miami, 
23; Little Miami, 2; Brush creek, 2, and along the Ohio from 
Steubenville to Cincinnati, 13. Every county in the state is repre- 
sented in the list, the number varying from 231 in Ross to 1 in 
Logan, Shelby, and some other counties. As the map is to be of 
sufficient size to allow the insertion of appropriate emblems for 
the several groups, it will form a valuable basis for future archeo- 
logic work in the state. It is therefore to be hoped that Mr 
Moorehead will receive such aid and encouragement as will en- 
able him to complete this important work according to the plan 
proposed. 

It may not be amiss to suggest that photographs of mounds 
and other ancient works are as a rule of comparatively little 
value to the archeologist; ground plans, especially of groups; 
drawings, if carefully made, and vertical sections convey more 
information to the reader. 

Cyrus THomas. 


Home oF THE TrOGLOpyTESs.—In the Douai version of the Old 
Testament, II Paralipomenon, x11, 2-3, we read how Roboam, 
King of Judah, was attacked by Senac, King of Egypt, accom- 
panied by “ people out of Egypt, to wit, Libyans and 'Troglo- 
dytes and Ethiopians.” This dates from 1609. Inthe version 
published under King James, the same passage reads: “The 
Lubims, the Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians.” (II Chronicles, 
XI, 9. 

It is interesting to learn on biblical authority the home of the 
Troglodytes. The occurrence of this name for cave-dwellers at 
so early a period need not excite surprise, for Herodotus men- 
tions Troglodytes, and Pliny wrote: “ Crates of Pergamus saith 
likewise that the Troglodytes above Ethiopia be swifter than 
horses.” (Holland’s translation, London, 1684.) 


H. Carrinaton Bouton. 
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